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the Freshmen courses, where increased facility in read- 
ing the language and not purely literary appreciation 
is the primary desideratum, we might profitably assign 
to this method of instruction the last fifteen minutes of 
every fifty-five minute period. During the other forty, 
we can cover the prepared work, devoting twenty-five 
minutes to recitations by the students and the other 
fifteen to a rapid interpretation by the teacher of what 
is not recited. The portions of the text chosen for their 
recitation and for our own translation must, of course, 
be picked erratically so as to insure on the part of each 
pupil the extra-mural preparation of the entire lesson. 
Monthly hour-examinations suffice to test what is 
remembered of the review and to insure a faithful 
performance of the daily stint. But the term-examina- 
tion in any course should be a test of power, and should, 
therefore, be almost exclusively at sight. By such a 
system the student who has worked honestly and really 
knows his Latin or his Greek then comes into his own, 
and neither Mr. Bohn nor Mr. Loeb can save the 
shirker, and the 'cram artist' is balked of his present 
unfair profit. Under these conditions, the ignorant 
have a permanent temptation to learn their grammar, 
to increase their vocabulary by memorizing word-lists 
and in general to secure all the training that they can 
get from their instructors. 

Moreover, only by attacking a new text with a pupil 
can you acquire any trustworthy insight into his 
methods of study and his mental processes. Our 
neglect to show weak students how to work is often 
censured as a pedagogical crime. As a matter of fact, 
it is the boy who prepares a perfect lesson who most 
merits discerning help and yet through the very 
excellence of his recitation he robs himself of class-room 
criticism. Another point: there is no more legitimate 
way in which the teacher can make his subject interest- 
ing than by giving those under him a sense of progress, 
and experience proves that nothing forwards a Latin 
student more and makes him realize his rate of improve- 
ment more vividly than well conducted translating at 
sight. By it one may readily enlist the concentrated 
and simultaneous attention of all one's hearers, direct- 
ing rapid-fire questions at random or calling for a concert 
of replies. The class covers much more ground. This is 
an important consideration; for the small compass of 
the Latin read by a Freshman, plus the feeling that the 
subject is almost as hard for him at the end of the year 
as when he entered, may prompt him to drop the study 
altogether. 

Again, sight translation affords an opportunity to 
diversify the instruction by introducing brief passages 
from authors of other ages, even, it may be, late compo- 
sitions which indicate how Latin was always a living, 
growing language, and illustrate fascinating linguistic 
phenomena. Nothing, in fact, quickens class-room 
interest more than the introduction of some novelty or 
surprise, an ingenious or amusing epigram from the 
Anthology, a riddle of Symphosius, a bit taken from 
Erasmus, a few sententiae of Syrus, or the like. There 



is, indeed, no need to steal the cream from literature 
which is later to be read, but one should go far afield. 
The compilation of such excerpts, which are easily 
printed for class-room use on a mimeograph, broadens 
the teacher's own reading and frees him from enslave- 
ment to a few text-books. Etymologizing in various 
languages inevitably figures large in any exercise in 
sight translation, and, if one of the main justifications 
for studying the Classics, their serviceability to English, 
does not thereby appear, it never will. 

And, finally, there is yet another important benefit. 
This method preeminently compels the College pro- 
fessor to teach, discovers to him his defects, and may 
even make him accessible to information from special- 
ists in education that will mend his pedagogy. It is 
an excellent antidote to certain evil effects of over- 
indulgence in lecturing, illusions about one's skill and 
wit and learning that are sure to come when the utter- 
ances are all ex cathedra and there is no response ex 
scamnis, no 'come-back' as the boys express it. 

No, we teachers of Greek and Latin must run no risk 
of being merely entertainers. These are the days when 
the very word 'discipline' is taboo, and the word 
'interest' is a term to conjure with, when otherwise 
sane people worship individualism as a numen and fear 
nothing so much as that American youth — locus me 
servet! — may yield its will and descend to the demeaning 
obedience of a soldier. If, then, we are convinced that 
the study of the Classics has a disciplinary and a general 
educational value second to none, let us leave no 
method unused that will ensure their greater effective- 
ness. But whatever else we do, let us at any rate avoid 
those very weaknesses that mark the inferiority of cer- 
tain other studies as training for College youth of our 
American type. Our first responsibility is to teach and 
to teach so well that every pupil realizes that he is being 
educated and not merely saved from some spells of 
ennui. Walton Brooks McDaniei.. 



VERGIL AND NATURE 

(Vergil, Georgics, Book 2) 

There are few allusions to the beauties of Nature in 
the fragments of Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Pacuvius, 
or Accius. Ennius, however, surprises us with many 
descriptive epithets of sky, sea, trees, and animals, and 
by the poetic beauty of his lines, some of which Vergil 
borrowed: Caelum suspexit stellis fulgentibus aptum; 
Iuppiter hie risit, tempestatesque serenae riserunt 
omnes risu Iovis omnipotentis; mare marmor; laetus 
ager. 

Varro seems to have felt some human sympathy 
with animals, especially wild animals and birds, and 
to have shown appreciation of the stars, winds, rain, and 
sea. Lucretius, of course, is in a class by himself. 
Miss Katharine Allen, in an essay called The Treat- 
ment of Nature in the Poetry of the Roman Republic 1 , 
182, says of Lucretius: 



'See the Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 28 (1809) . 
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These references to and descriptions of nature often 
reveal not only accurate knowledge but also a keen 
sense of the grandeur and beauty of nature. 

Professor Sellar, in his Virgil, 204, says: 

The idea which Lucretius revealed to the world in 
fuller majesty and life than any previous poet or 
philosopher, was the idea of nature apprehended not as 
an abstract conception, but as a power, omnipresent, 
creative, and regulative throughout the great sphere of 
earth, sky and sea, and the innumerable varieties of 
individual existence. . . . 

Miss Allen (186-187) also says of Lucretius: 

Of the sympathetic or sentimental view of nature, 
there seems to be little trace, here or elsewhere. The 
nearest approach to this modern feeling is found in the 
appreciation shown for high mountain regions, and in 
some descriptions of the sea. While nature herself is 
endowed with life and power and almost human attri- 
butes, while awe and wonder are shown in presence of 
her majesty, there seems to be no attempt to endow her 
with a soul, to find in her the reflex of human moods. 
Lucretius' feeling toward nature, so far as it went, was 
akin to modern nature — sentiment, but it stopped short 
of the highest point that modern feeling has touched. 

It is my intention to show, from the second book of 
the Georgics, Vergil's treatment of Nature; but as the 
scope of that poem necessarily excludes some phases of 
his treatment of Nature, I shall quote occasionally from 
the Eclogues and the Aeneid. 

The topics to be considered are (1) Vergil's interest 
in exact and vivid description of Nature; (2) his 
romantic and emotional appeal to Nature for sympathy ; 
(3) his philosophical view. 

(1) In the Georgics the practical view of Nature is 
discussed more fully than any other. The theme is 
Nature as she administers to the needs, ease, and com- 
fort of man ; therefore, as the subject of the second book 
is the care of the vine and the olive, Vergil's acquain- 
tance with plants and trees is easily seen. In the 542 
verses of this book are mentioned, often with pictur- 
esque epithet, about sixty-five trees and plants. These 
include, verse 3, tarde crescens oliva; 86, three kinds; 
5, the grape, autumnus; 90-102, thirteen kinds; 12, 
the pliant brook-willow, siler molle, and the flexible 
broom, lenta genesta; 13, the poplar, and the willow 
with its gray, whitening leaves, glauca canentia fronde 
salicta; 16, aesculus, quercus; 18, cherries, elms, and 
the laurel (of Parnassus) ; 33, apple (compare 70, malos 
valentes); 34, pirus, prunum, and dogwood, coma 
lapidosa; 64, myrtle, myrtus Paphiae; 65, hazels, long- 
lived, coryli durae; 66, fraxinus ingens; 67, palma 
ardua; 68, the sea-going fir, abies visura mare; 69, the 
(horrida) arbutus, and the walnut; 70, platani 
steriles; 71, beech, and wild mountain-ash (compare 
m, steriles orni) ; 84, the lotus and the cypress of Ida; 
no, alnus; 113, taxi nocentes; 117, black ebony, 
hebenus niger, and incense, turea virga; 119, balsama 
sudantia, and acanthus frondens; 127, citron, felix 
malus; 152, aconite; 182, oleaster; 189, the fern, hated 
by farmers, filix invisa; 213, humilis casia, and in 466, 
the tree (perhaps the wild cinnamon); 257, rosemary, 



ros; 219, grass; 257, pine; 258, hedera nigra; 358, 
sweet-flag, calamus; 413-414, harundo, and butcher's 
broom, ruscum; 431, cytissus; 437, buxum; 443, 
cedrus; 449, linden, tilia; 453, the ilex vitiosa. 

No color epithets are used, except in 430, sanguineis- 
que inculta rubent aviaria bacis. 

In 9-34, Vergil describes the various ways in which 
trees are created: (1) spontaneous growth in wild 
places; (2) growth from seed; (3) growth from a root 
(these three are natural); (4) men may plant slips or 
cuttings ; (5) they may plant pieces of stem, sharpening 
the end; (6) they may bend over branches and peg 
them down; (7) they may cut sections from the trunk 
<Pliny says door-posts made of olive have sprouted>; 
(8) they may graft. We also learn which method of 
grafting is best for myrtle or olive or vine (50-68). In 
the discussion of grafting all sorts of strange results are 
promised — plane trees will bear apples, beeches, chest- 
nuts, and the ash will whiten with the pure blossom of 
the pear (69-72). The two methods of grafting (73-82) 
are to insert a bud in the trunk where a tiny bud shows, 
or make a deep cut in the trunk and insert a slip. 

In 109-296 Vergil discusses the different sorts of soils 
and how they may be recognized and treated; also how 
cuttings should be transplanted and arranged in these 
soils. 

In 297-397 many practical suggestions are given as to 
the sorts of trees to plant in the vineyards for the vines 
to climb on. In Northern Italy, the Italians still 
follow this custom; the vines are allowed to drape 
themselves from one tree to another, hanging down in 
broad curtains between. In Southern Italy and in 
Greece, the vines are kept pruned down to a foot or two 
of shoots above the old stump; but these tiny plants 
hang full of enormous clusters. 

Vergil advises the farmer to enrich the ground and 
place stones and shells in it for drainage; also there 
must be plenty of hoeing and weeding and ploughing 
and trimming and pruning. Hedges must be woven to 
keep out animals; and promptness in all the work is 
imperative. Although the work is hard — compare 61, 
scilicet omnibus est labor impendendus, "Work is to be 
paid into everything" (Glover), and 401, redit agricolis 
labor actus in orbem, "around and around in a circle 
comes the husbandman's toil" (Glover) — , still there is a 
good deal to be said on the other side. The apple and 
the olive are easy to raise, requiring almost no care; 
the woods produce fruit and berries; the clover feeds the 
sheep, and the pine-tree furnishes fuel for winter fires; 
trees are useful for many other things — pitch, spear- 
shafts, bows, boats. So the vinedresser sings as he 
finishes his last row (417), and there are many reasons 
why a farmer should be happy (420-474). Compare 
especially 458-460: 

O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
agricolas, quibus ipsa procul discordibus armis 
fundit humo facilem victum iustissima tellus! 

"Earth is a hard mistress, but still she is the justest 
of all created beings" (Glover). 
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In this famous passage, the praise of country life, is 
found the nearest approach to the idyllic view of the 
Eclogues. Here, in the country, is secura quies, dives 
opum variarum, 'caves, living lakes, cool Tempe, the 
lowing of oxen and soft sleep under a tree, a youth 
trained to work and accustomed to simplicity, reverence 
for gods, and respect for fathers'. 'When Justice 
deserted the earth, she left her last footprints upon the 
farms'. 

Vergil's use of metaphor makes his most practical 
information poetic, but many of his expressions are 
poetic because of their exactness. Such are 1 1 , flumina 
late curva, 13, glauca canentia fronde salicta, which 
reminds one of Tennyson's "willows whiten"; 116, 
divisae arboribus patriae, 'the countries are known by 
their trees'; 149, ver adsiduum atque alienis mensibus 
aestas; 187, summis licuntur rupibus amnes; 320, 
Candida . . . avis, longis invisa colubris. Com- 
pare also 209-210, 'when the forest is cut down, the 
ancient home of the birds, they leave their nests and 
seek high heaven'; 328, in spring the pathless thickets 
reecho the singing birds; 430, the wild woods are 
aviaries. 

The following phrases illustrate Vergil's use of meta- 
phor: 37, segnes iaceant terrae; 38, 'the olive clothes 
Taburnus'; 41, he will 'be brief and give his flying sails 
to the wide-stretching sea and skirt the very edge of the 
land'; 260, excoquere terram; 330, 'the fostering land 
gives birth to spring flowers', parturit almus ager; 348, 
'the thirsty gravel', lapidem bibulum; 360, contemnere 
ventos <vires> adsuescant;. 362, prima novis adotescit 
frondibus aetas; 522, 'the mellow vintage ripens 
(coquitur) on the sunny rocks'; 304, 'a forest fire glides 
to the highest leaves and victoriously shouts to heaven 
and reigns among the high summits': 75, 'buds tear 
their delicate tunics'; 404, silvis Aquilo decussit 
honorem, 'in autumn the North Wind shakes the glory 
from the woods'. 

The frequent occurrence of names of mountains and 
rivers and countries adds the interest of historical 
association. The following mountains are mentioned: 
Parnassus, 18; Ismarus and Taburnus, 37; Ida, 84; 
Tmolus, 98; Massicus, 143; Taygetos, 488; Cytorus, 
which waves with box-trees, 437; Caucasus, with use- 
less trees on its summit, 446; Haemus, with cool 
valleys, 488. These rivers appear: Ganges, pulcher, 
137; Hermus, auro turbidus, 137; the sacred Clitum- 
nus, 146; the Indus, 172; the Clanius, cruel to Acerrae, 
225; the Po, 432; the Spercheus, 487; the Acheron, 
492; the Hister with its plots, Histro coniurato, 497. 
Of towns we find Crustumerium, 88; Methymna, 90; 
Mantua, Infelix amisit Mantua campum pascentem 
niveos herboso flumine cycnos, 'Unhappy Mantua has 
lost her fields which fed the snowy swans by the grassy 
river', 198; rich Capua, 224; Corinth, Ephyreia aera, 
464; Ituraea, 448; Tyre (Sarra), 506; Sicyon, 519; 
Phanae, 98; Bactra, 138. Note, finally, these coun- 
tries or islands — Lesbos, 90; Thasos, 96; Mareotis, 91 ; 
Rhaetia, Falernus ager, 96; Aminaea, 97; Rhodes, 102. 



These are spoken of to show how the world is divided by 
its trees: Arabia, the Geloni, 115; India, where ebony 
grows, 116; Saba, home of myrrh and frankincense, 
117; Aethiopia, 120. Ethiopia has a special interest — 
there the woods are white with soft wool; and in China 
the Seres comb silky fleeces from the leaves. In Media 
the citron grows, 126. Other countries named are 
Syria, 88; Assyria, 465; Laconia, 487; Etruria, 535; 
Libya, 105; Asia, 171. 

Four lakes are spoken of: Larius Maximus (Como) ; 
Benacus (Lago di Garda); Lucrinus; and Avernus. 
About Como and Garda, Professor Sellar quotes 
Tennyson's 

And now we past 

From Como, when the light was gray, 

And in my head for half the day 

The rich Vergilian rustic measure 

Of Lari Maxime, all the way, 

Like ballad-burthen music, kept. 

He quotes also from Goethe's statement, in his Letters 
from Italy, that he was reminded, on coming to the 
Lago di Garda, of Vergil's line, fluctibus et fremitu 
adsurgens, Benace, marino. 

Goethe adds: 

This is the first Latin verse, the subject of which ever 
stood visibly before me, and now, in the present 
moment, when the wind is blowing stronger and 
stronger, and the lake casts loftier billows against the 
little harbor, it is just as true as it was hundreds of 
years ago. Much indeed has changed, but the wind 
still roars about the lake, the aspect of which gains 
even greater glory from a line of Vergil. 

Vergil even has his fabulous island, Panchaia, in the 
Erythraean Sea, east of Arabia, with its sands rich in 
incense, 139. 

Sometimes the particular person or god for whom a 
place is remembered is given : nemorumque Iovi quae 
maxima frondet aesculus, 15; Herculeaeque arbos 
umbrosa coronae, 66; Chaoniique patris glandes, 67; 
Alcinoi silvae, 87; Eoas domos, 115; Salve, Saturnia 
tellus, 173; Palladia silva vivacis olivae, 181; Ceres, 
229; Ausonii, Troia gens missa, coloni, 381; curvo 
Saturni dente, 406; Musae, 475; Pan, Silvanus, 
Nymphae, 494; veteres Sabini, 532; Remus et frater, 
535; Dictaei regis, 536. 

Certain winds, too, are mentioned : Zephyrus, Eurus, 
Aquilo, Auster, Boreas. 

Most interesting of these personal allusions are those 
which show the achievements of the Romans. Sellar 
says: 

. . . the object of which Virgil was most dis- 
tinctly conscious in the composition of the Georgics was 
the 'glorification of Italy' — of the land itself, in its 
fertility and beauty, and of the life most congenial to 
Italian sentiment. 

Especially interesting is the famous episode of the 
praise of Italy (136-176), in which Virgil declares that 
the groves of Media, the beautiful Ganges, and Hermus 
yellow with gold cannot compare with Italy, nor can 
India nor Colchis — Italy with its grains and its vines, 
its olives and its herds, its warrior horses, its white bulls 
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from the sacred Clitumnus, which have led triumphs to 
the temples of the gods, Italy, where lambs are born 
twice a year, and trees bear apples twice, and fierce 
tigers and cruel lions are far away, where many noble 
cities and towns are built on steep cliffs, and rivers glide 
below the ancient walls. Who could forget the two seas 
of Italy and the lakes — Como and Garda, Lucrinus and 
Avernus with their Julian harbor? If one has walked 
along the northern shore of the Bay of Naples and from 
the Lucrine Lake inland to Lake Avernus, the allusion 
to the Julian harbor is particularly interesting ; Agrippa 
cut a passage from one lake to the other and joined 
Lucrinus to the Bay, reenforcing the narrow beach with 
masonry. Says Vergil (161-164): 

Need I speak of the Julian harbor and the sea-wall 
built on Lake Lucrinus, where the sea angrily dashes, 
bat is thrust back with echoing roar, while a narrow tide 
is let in from the Tyrrhenian sea to Lake Avernus? 

There are rivers of silver, and bronze and gold to be 
found, and a mighty race of heroes — the Marsi and the 
Sabines, the Tigurians and the Volscians, the Decii, the 
Marii and the famous Camilli, the Scipios and great 
Augustus: 

Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
magna virum 

(2) The second question was: Is Vergil's poetry 
romantic? Does Nature change with his moods (the 
pathetic fallacy)? It would be easy to illustrate this 
from the Eclogues, or from the Aeneid. In Eclogue 
1 .38 we have Ipsae te, Tityre, pinus, ipsi te fontes, ipsa 
haec arbusta vocabant. In Aeneid 7.51 1 ff., when the 
Fury Allecto was rousing the enemies of Aeneas, at the 
sound of her trumpet the forest trembled, and afar Lake 
Nemi heard it, and the white Nera, and the springs of 
Velia. 'The forest of Angitia wept for you and the 
glassy waves of Fucinus, and the calm lakes' (759). In 
the Georgics there is neither the love-making of the 
Eclogues (or, as Professor Sellar calls it, the idealizing 
affection), nor the excitement of war and passionate 
love of the Aeneid (unless one excepts the description 
of Spring — 'the bridal of theearth and the sky', 324ff.); 
but the sympathy between man and nature and their 
interdependence are made very plain. The sympathy 
is shown in Vergil's use of personification: 'the laurel 
likes to grow under the shadow of its mother', which is 
Vergil's illustration of the way a tree grows from the 
root of another, 19; the farmers 'must soothe the wild 
fruits by cultivation', 36; 'but, if these wild trees are 
grafted, they will give up their woodland ideas (animum) 
and will follow eagerly to whatever accomplishments 
you invite them', 51; while, on the other hand, an 
ungraf ted tree will bear apples that have forgotten their 
old flavor, 59. The husbandmen must teach the graft 
to grow, 77. The Rhaetian grape is told not to try to 
rival the Falernian, 96. The gravelly soil and the tufa 
boast that they give the best food and hiding-places to 
snakes, 214. Cuttings must be transplanted to the 
same land of soil, so that they will feel acquainted with 
their mutatam matrem; their faces must be kept to the 



sun, and their backs to the cold, as they were in their 
first home, 268. "The crops will lift up their hearts" 
(Sellar) with proper drainage, 350. The fir-tree will 
know trouble on the sea, casus abies visura marinos, 68. 
A grafted tree will be surprised at its strange leaves and 
at the apples not its own, 82. 

The frequent use of laetus to describe plants and trees 
is interesting (50). The wild trees are happy and brave 
(48); the shores are most happy with their myrtle 
thickets, 112; the herds are happy, 144; the ground is 
happy because of the sweet moisture, 182; the soil is 
happier, 252; the happy vine-shoots push toward the 
sky, racing through the air with loosened rein, 363 ; in 
the happy grass the fat kids struggle with interlacing 
horns, 525. 

What of the interdependence of Nature and man? 
Nature feeds, warms, and clothes him, and does it 
willingly: 'man plucks what fruits the branches give, 
and what the willing fields bear of their own accord', 
500 ff . 'The year overwhelms him with fruit and herds 
and grain, and burdens his land with the harvest and 
breaks down his granaries', 516 ff. 'He is fortunate 
who knows the woodland gods, Pan and Silvanus and 
the Nymphs, far happier than one who finds his 
pleasures in political honors or in the excitement of city 
life, or in war or in luxury', 493. 'When the holidays 
come, the farmer can lie stretched in the grass, while 
his comrades wreathe the wine-bowl or try their skill 
at archery or wrestling', 527. Professor Sellar says: 

The farmer has a reward within himself in the harden- 
ing of his fibre and the sharpening of his faculties. . . . 
It was toil, unsparing toil, that won all the victories, 
and the pressure of want and grinding adversity. Look 
at the men whom this rough Italian farm-life has bred — 
those hard, and more than hard, frames they strip for 
the wrestling (corporaque agresti nudant praedura 
palaestrae). Is it surprising that a people bred in this 
hard school to be masters of themselves are masters of 
the world, a people of Marii and Scipios? 

(3) We come now to the philosophical view of 
Nature. Has Vergil's poetry any of the Wordsworthian 
quality? Is it tfipughtful and reflective? In speaking 
of the trees that grow spontaneously, not even from 
seed, he says, 49, Quippe solo natura subest, 'Surely 
there is a creative power that lurks beneath the soil'. 
'The young plants must not be turned about in trans- 
planting, for it is a great thing to form habits in the 
young' — adeo in teneris consuescere multum est, 272. 
The vines must be arranged, regularly, not only that 
the view may feed the empty mind, non animum modo 
uti pascat prospectus inanem, 285. His belief in the 
youth of the world is emphatically expressed at the end 
of the beautiful description of spring which I mentioned 
before: 'And I do not believe that in the very begin- 
ning of the world the dawning days were different from 
these, no, nor the whole day long', 336. He begs the 
sweet Muses to teach him the mysteries of the sky and 
the stars, and the wanderings of the sun and- the ways 
of the moon, but if his blood grows cold about his heart 
so that he cannot follow the study of nature, still he 
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will love the fields and the running streams in the 
valleys, the rivers and the woods. That is a happy 
man who is able to learn the causes of things, who can 
put all fears and pitiless fate beneath his feet, and the 
roar of greedy Acheron. This power the country and 
the country gods, Pan and Silvanus, teach him, 475. 
Sellar says: 

In this passage Virgil recognizes the source of his 
strength: Flumina amem silvasque. It is the power 
of love which quickens his intuition and enables him to 
perceive the tenderness and beauty revealed in the liv- 
ing movement of Nature. 

Vergil believed in man's dependence on a higher 
spiritual power. Says Sellar (Virgil, 209-210): 

Nature he regards as no more independent in her 
sphere than man is in his. . . . The ultimate fact 
which he endeavours to set forth and justify is the rela- 
tion of man to Nature, under a divine dispensation. 

There must be a constant struggle with the reluctant 
forces of Nature, but there is also the resource of prayer 
and of propitiating Heaven by rites and sacrifices, and 
by a life of piety and innocence. I quote Sellar once 
more (Virgil, 210-21 1): 

The ethical precepts of the Gcorgics, as is said by a 
distinguished French writer, may be summed up in the 
mediaeval maxim, Laborare est orare. 

I should like to quote from Wordsworth's Tintern 
Abbey a passage that seems to me very like those lines 
of Vergil, 175 ff., which expressed his longing to under- 
stand the mysteries of Nature and his love of the 
streams and the woods: 

•And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth. . . well pleased to 

recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart and soul , 
Of all my moral being. 
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Catskill, New York. 
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Miss Hamilton's book is, as it claims to be, a book 
of outlines. There are no glaring errors; but it is 
uninteresting, it has only six illustrations, poor ones at 
that, it is too syncopated for a history, and too diffuse 
for an outline. 

Professor Morey's book is a revision of his Outlines of 
Ancient History. The work is well done. Especial 
reference must be made to the goodly number of maps — 
2 double-page, 18 full-page, 25 half -page, and 22 small 
insert maps. Chapters II-VI, on The Oriental Peoples, 
contain 62 pages, VII-XVIII, on The Greek People, 216 
pages, and XIX-XXXV, on The Roman People, 302 
pages. The Appendix contains a Chronological Sum- 
mary, a Classified List (12 pages) of Important Books 
upon Ancient History, and a good Index, with diacritical 
marks to show pronunciation. There are very few 
pages without an illustration cf some sort, and most 
of them are good. But the author retains the 52 small 
woodcuts showing the heads of Greek and Roman men. 
The reviewer has heard students laugh at such illustra- 
tions, and one needs only to turn to page 246 and read 
that Alcibiades was "fascinating in person", and then 
glance at the woodcut of a very homely and uninterest- 
ing person labelled Alcibiades, or at the sick-looking 
Miltiades (so-called) on page 154, to realize that a suc- 
cession of pictures of heavily whiskered men who look 
much alike is not the best illustrative matter. 

The Hittites do not receive as much space as is 
warranted; the statement (97) that "Mycenaean" is 
"a term now restricted to the culture found in Greece 
proper" is not quite correct, for it is applied to the Sixth 
City of Troy, and to island sites that fit Mycenaean 
dates; the "Hill of Ares (Mars)" (127) is now a. ques- 
tionable designation; "Aryan" (145) is no longer to be 
considered as another term for Indo-European, for 
Aryan is the Indo-Persian branch of Indo-European; 
it has not yet been decided what Roma Quadrata (311) 
really was; the explanation of the comitia tributa 
(332) would have been better if Professor Botsford's 
book, Roman Assemblies, had been consulted; the line 
of Hannibal's march from Spain to Italy (Map, page 
368) does not cross the Rhone at the right place; the 
title "The Captive Province" under the woodcut (389) 
of a seated woman in distress does not tell anything; in 
the explanation of the Battle of Actium (441) the author 
might better have followed Ferrero; the German 
policy of Augustus as given by the author (461) has 
been proved wrong by Professors Oldfather and Canter 
(see The Classical Weekly 10.47-48); the pith of 
papyrus stems was split and pasted in sheets, and not 
peeled off in layers (507); the edict of Caracalla was 
promulgated in 212 A. D.,notin2ll (517); therestora- 
tion of the Theater of Dionysus (204) is not a very good 
one, for it restores neither a Greek nor a Roman theater. 

But these notes are meant as suggestions rather than 
as criticisms, for Professor Morey's history is an excel- 
lent one, the revision is timely and is well done, and the 
book has been, and is, a credit to the profession. 



